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INTRODUCTION AND 
PLAN:OF ‘SALE 


T MAY strike the reader as being unusual for a picture dealer 
to publish a catalog in which is printed the price of each picture 
which is about to be offered in an exhibition, and then to state 

that anyone who buys a picture can return it in ten days and secure 
their money if not satisfied. But I think that the plan that I am 
adopting to offer the pictures in this exhibition is founded on several 
good business reasons, and so І hope that before you read this 
catalog you will permit me to state these reasons. 


The business conducted by these galleries has grown rapidly from 
a small beginning. It extends generally over the breadth of the 
central west. The success of this business has been based upon the 
careful selecting of the best American works of art, buying them at 
the right price and offering them in a straightforward manner at 
a price that the public feels willing to pay. The basic principle 
underlying my business is this: No picture deserves to be sold for 
a price higher than what the public is willing to pay without being 
overpersuaded. Patrons who thus buy willingly are sure to enjoy 
their purchases and are more apt to return and continue their 
patronage. 


When I first began to sell pictures in Chicago hardly any art dealers 
in the west sold American pictures if they could avoid it. American 
art was not fashionable, and a large majority of picture buyers in 
that day bought pictures because they wanted to be fashionable. 
Conditions in the last twenty years have almost reversed themselves.. 
The central west is still a new country. I have a friend, not yet a 
very old man, who, with his boyhood companions, used to go swim-- 
ming where the Chicago Art Institute now stands. Не and his. 
brothers had a melon patch on the site of the Railway Exchange: 
at the corner of Jackson Boulevard and Michigan Avenue, just- 
across the alley from my galleries. Не is now one of the leading; 
business men of Chicago. Such men as he that have made the: 
central west what it is today. 
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These men amassed wealth, built fine homes and wanted fine things 
for these homes. In picture buying they were the easy victims at 
first of unscrupulous foreign picture dealers and their scarcely less 
scrupulous American agents, who were very clever in foisting the 
art wares that were manufactured by European painters of a genera- 
tion ago purposely for the American picture market. You can all 
remember the day when the Roman water color was quite fashionable, 
and still more fashionable were the Bougereaus, Meyer Von Bremens, 
and even yet occasionally we find those who feel that they want a 
French or a Dutch pot boiler or some such piece of picture 
making. These works were sold to western picture collectors in 
very much the same way that the clever Indian traders a generation 
or so before traded beads and gewgaws to western Indians for pelts 
and furs or other merchandise of real value that the noble red man 
had for sale. These pictures were sold to western buyers either 
when they made trips to Europe, or generally in the fashionable 
galleries of our eastern cities. Nowadays, of course, these pot 
boilers that were fashionable a generation ago are comparatively 
worthless. 


There was nothing exactly criminal in this business as long as sales 
were accomplished without fraud, but very often fake old masters 
and spurious works purporting to be by modern masters were sold 
for very large sums. In the course of the last talk I had with the 
late William Chase in the quiet of his own studio, just a few months 
before his death, he told me that he was confident that there were 
over 30,000 Corots in America, and yet it is a well known fact that 
Corot during a long and prolific career as an artist produced only 
somewhere between six and seven thousand paintings, drawings and 
sketches. There is scarcely a great painter of reputation whose 
work has not been imitated and sold to gullible picture buyers as 
being genuine. 


So when I opened the first galleries west of New York to deal in 
American paintings, I found conditions just about as I have stated 
them above. It was indeed not a theory but a condition that con- 
fronted me, whichever way I might turn. I do not mean to say 
by any means that picture dealers as a general class are or ever 
were more dishonest than the men in any other line of business, 
but so much money had been spent in promoting the sale of foreign 
pictures at fabulous prices, and these sales were so profitable to 
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dealers that they could afford to spend large sums in promoting 
sales so that dealers in the west who had honestly struggled for 
years to try to sell good works of art met with discouragement and 
made very little money. 


The great early public sales of American pictures did more to change 
this condition than almost anything else, notably the Inness’ sale 
held after the death of this master, the Thomas B. Clarke sale of 
American pictures that came a little later, and the first Evans’ sale, 
The public began to realize that collectors of discernment were 
willing to pay high prices for American art. They were no longer 
willing to listen to the polite and flattering palaver of foreign dealers 
who were still trying to unload inartistic pictures trickily painted 
to please unwitting buyers. 


Meanwhile all over the central west art museums and art societies 
have been honestly endeavoring to show the art production of 
our own country and give the public a chance to compare it with 
the art of other lands and other days, and our sensible business 
man of today who likes good works of art has had an opportunity 
to compare the work of our country in our day with that of other 
lands and other days. You know the result. The dealers in foreign 
works of art who bring them to America to sell nowadays must 
bring the very best that Europe has to offer in order to find a 
market. No foreign works that fall short of this standard will be 
bought by sensible picture buyers, but prices for such works of art 
are usually so high that only those of the greatest wealth are easily 
persuaded to purchase. 


The middle west, too, has given to our country a very large share of 
the best painters of today. It would surprise you greatly if you were 
to look over the roster of the names of men famous among the artists 
of our country to learn that a very large number of them came from 
the central west, but finding little patronage here were forced to 
take up their abode in the east, where there is a generation or two 
more of wealth than there is here. This condition also has been 
reversed so that today eastern painters are anxiously seeking an 
opportunity to sell their works in the west, and a great many of 
the best paintings that have been produced in this country are 
today in the museums and private collections of the middle west. 
The sorry fact that the west has generally overlooked and neglected 
her own artists, however, has not yet been fully remedied. ‘There 
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still remains a large number of picture buyers who overlook the 
real nugget of gold at their feet in pursuit of the fabled pot of gold 
at the end of the eastern rainbow. Only this year two of the greatest 
painters that Chicago has ever produced have moved to New York, 
but the signs of the times indicate that this condition will soon 
right itself, and that we in the west will soon be as proud of our 
painters of distinction who have remained with us and interpreted 
for us the beauty of our own part of the country as we are proud 
of the captains of the commercial and industrial world who have 
made the west solid in commerce and industry. 


This change in conditions, it seems to me, has made necessary 
a change in the manner of conducting the picture business in the 
west. Our western man who has the means with which to buy good 
pictures is no longer a country bumpkin grown rich. He cannot 
be flattered so easily as he was a generation ago. He has mingled 
with the educated and refined men of this and other countries. 
Leisure time and leisure money have enabled him to cultivate him- 
self so that true beauty in art appeals to him, whether the work 
that is beautiful be painted in Paris, Rome, New York, Boston, 
or whether it be a fine American landscape painted by some artist 
so much in love with nature that he refuses to take up his abode 
for the greater part of the year in a large city, so that he may play 
the game of selling pictures. Somehow I never can bring myself 
to be entirely in sympathy with a landscape painter who loves city 
life more than he does the quiet of the country. 


These are not new convictions of mine. They were upon me just as 
deeply when I first met Mr. Bundy a dozen years ago. I stopped 
to visit him at his modest little home in Richmond, Indiana, on my 
way back from New York, where I had spent several weeks visiting 
the studios of fashionable painters. His sincerity, honesty and deep 
love and reverence for the work that he was doing impressed me even 
more forcibly after having met a great many of our painters of more 
than national reputation. What has happened since that time many 
of you know. So deeply was I impressed with his work that I at once 
bought the best pictures that he had in his studio, and made a 
bargain with him that I would take all the pictures that he painted 
at his price, fully assured that it would be his greatest joy to keep 
his end of the bargain, which was that he would make every work 
his very best. Many of you who read this have since that time 
bought pictures by this artist at my galleries. I have never had 
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to try very hard to sell Bundy’s work. Those who know nature 
and love beauty need no art cyclopedia, nor do they need disserta- 
tions upon art, nor do they need to read cleverly written booklets 
“How to enjoy a picture” in order to understand and get pleasure 
from a work by Bundy. 


At first I was ridiculed by some of my fellow dealers and by some of 
my artist friends for being so enthusiastic in regard to the work 
of this artist, who learned his lesson under the trees of the forest 
near Richmond, and who all alone painted there for years in poverty, 
practicing the same sort of self-denial and inspired by the same love 
for his work that must have actuated Corot, Constable, Inness, 
Blakelock and Wyant, when they painted for years and had to 
struggle hard to gain recognition. 


The ridicule of fashionable critics and half-envious dealers, however, 
disturbed me little, when I found that every patron who bought 
a work by Mr. Bundy from me learned to love the picture that he 
bought, and remember, too, that the men who bought these pictures 
by Bundy were ofttimes those who owned fine collections of the 
best works of art that good taste and liberal expenditure could 
assemble. 


Mr. Bundy always counselled me to sell his pictures at modest prices. 
He always sold them to me for what I thought was much less than 
their real value. I have often wished I could afford to keep some of 
his fine pictures as an investment, knowing the time was coming 
when his works would be well enough known that they would bring 
much larger prices, but a picture dealer who can buy pictures and 
hold them for years must have larger means than can be acquired 
by one who deals in American paintings. And so, during all these 
years, Bundy’s pictures have been sold for modest prices, and of 
late years he has been producing more slowly, so that ofttimes 1 
have but little of his work to offer. 


About two years ago the building where I had my galleries was torn 
down, and I was without galleries in which to exhibit for an entire 
year, which I spent largely in assembling the collection of pictures 
which I now have. During this time I sold but few pictures, and 
as a result I now have the finest collection of Mr. Bundy’s work 
that has ever been brought together at one time. My files contain 
letters from a large number of patrons who are anxious to buy 
pictures by Mr. Bundy. Many of these patrons have been waiting 
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for a chance particularly to buy smaller works. How to serve all 
of these various patrons at one time fairly from the small number 
available puzzled me, and so I concluded to adopt a plan of sale 
which is explained below. By this plan all who are interested in 
Mr. Bundy’s work can have the same fair chance. The prices that 
I have quoted on each of the pictures in this catalog are very low, 
in fact lower than the prices at which his works have been sold dur- 
ing the last few years. Mr. Bundy himself feels that he must get 
more money for his pictures, and І am certain that he is entitled to it. 
This will mean that when those that I now hold are sold, prices will 
be advanced, and should any of these remain unsold at the close 
of this exhibition, I will feel quite justified in asking more for them 
afterwards. 


So, I can only say, that the plan under which I conduct this exhibition 
will be one to which I will adhere strictly. I want to give the man 
who lives a thousand miles from Chicago and receives this catalog 
the same fair chance as a patron who lives within a mile of my 
galleries. I have tried to state in the catalog frankly my opinion 
and estimation of each work, and have used several illustrations of 
pictures that might help patrons away from Chicago to judge a 
little more fully of the merits of each work. 


I know of no honest reason why pictures should not be sold by just 
such a plan as I am adopting. There are many millions of dollars 
worth of valuable products bought from merchants in our city each 
year by buyers who never come to Chicago. Several of the greatest 
business enterprises of this city have been built up on such a plan. 
I have no idea that I may ever become a great picture magnate 
by this plan, but I believe it is a sensible, businesslike method by 
which I, as a picture dealer, may enable you, as a picture buyer and 
picture lover, to secure a fine work of art and consider it for ten 
days in the quiet of your own home. If the pictures that I am 
advertising in this catalog need any further salesmanship than your 
own good judgment and your own good taste, I would far rather 
you would return them to me so that I might serve other patrons 
who will be delighted to have them. The plan of sale that I have 
devised is simple and fair. I believe my name and reputation for 
fair dealing is well enough known all over the country to make it 
unnecessary for me to assure you that I will keep my part of any 
contract or bargain that I may make. 
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I am quite sure that some of you who read this will feel that I may 
not be quite sincere when I say that I believe these works of Mr. 
Bundy’s аге going to be far more valuable, and you will think if 
this is true why does not Young keep them for a while, so let me 
make perfectly plain my reasons for my present action. 


I now have a place of business that is more expensive than I һауе 
ever had before. Іп а prominent location оп one of the principal 
thoroughfares, I must have more people in my employ than I have 
ever had before in order that the throngs who come to the Home 
of American Art in the west will have the attention that they deserve. 
This added expense means that I must buy pictures today and sell 
them tomorrow in order to meet this expense. 


But there is still another and a deeper reason. I know several 
young artists in the west, some of whom live in Chicago, and some 
of whom live in smaller towns in the country, who are men who 
promise to add to the art production of our country. They are 
unknown to nearly all of you. They deserve to have their works 
brought to the attention of those who buy good pictures. I am 
just as confident that several of these young men will become famous 
masters if they have the right encouragement as I can be confident 
of any human probability. You will agree with me that the best 
place for these young men to develop is here among the scenes of 
their boyhood that they have always loved and among the people 
who know them and should be proud of any achievement that they 
will make. I believe that most of the pictures by Mr. Bundy will 
be sold out of this exhibition at the extremely low prices that I am 
quoting, and I believe that the works of the two younger men, 
Mr. Henshaw and Mr. Forkner, will find ready buyers among the 
picture lovers of the central west, when I submit them for such 
modest sums in this straightforward plan of sale. 


The money that I obtain from this sale will most of it be used to 
purchase works from or to “grubstake” if you will pardon the blunt 
term, younger artists, who I am anxious to have stay here in our own 
part of the country, and to interpret to the rest of us, our own native 
beauty. Western talent and western skill should be encouraged to 
interpret our own beauty in a way that only western born men can 
interpret it. Can you imagine that Corot would ever have been a 
great painter if he had been globe-trotting seeking for pretty places, 
to paint pictures for gullible buyers? Do you think that John 
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Constable if he had been ever so prosperous would have strayed far 
from Hampstead Heath, or that Millet if he had been successful 
financially, would have been tempted to paint the perfumed pride of 
shallow courts instead of the serious peasants whom he knew and 
loved? 


In this connection I beg to say to my fellow art dealers all over 
the west to whom this catalog will go, do not allow wholesale picture 
dealers who come with trunks full of potboilers to persuade you 
that it is good business for you to buy such art trash at high prices. 
You will have to take from your patrons many times the true value 
of these pictures in order to sell them and make money. There is 
probably near you in your own community, some talented artist 
struggling for recognition in whose work you really believe. Have 
the courage to buy his pictures. If you have the courage of your 
convictions in this matter, your patrons will buy them from you, 
and they will be proud of you as an honest dealer, and you will have 
the self satisfaction of knowing that you have been of true service 
in your community. 


If any of you know of painters of real ability in your community whose 
work is not well known, I would be glad to have you write me and send 
me something that your own artist has done, or if you cannot buy 
pictures produced near home, write to me, and I will be glad to assist in 
procuring for you works done by our own western artists in our own 
part of the country. Let us all work together for the upbuilding of art 
conditions in this central west, filled with picture loving people who 
would prefer to buy the works of our own painters if they were properly 
presented. I am writing this at the time that the Chicago Society of 
Artists are holding their exhibition, and I am quite sure that if this 
exhibition could be transferred entirely to New York, and hung in the 
same galleries where the National Academy of Design holds its exhibi- 
tions, that New York would be greatly benefited by seeing the virile art 
of America, less trammeled' by European traditions and feeling 
than the regular academy exhibitions. 


To you patrons of art, I wish to say, do not be ashamed to really 
love the home-made thing, whether it be in art or whatever else. 
Do not ask your architect to make you a Dutch room, a French 
room or an English room, but ask him to help you make your home, 
beautifully suited to your comfort and your own taste, and ask 
him for his best services in this direction. If your neighbor writes 
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a good book, makes a good speech, or sings well, show your appre- 
ciation, and if he paints a good picture that awakens in you fine 
emotions, buy that picture and enjoy it, and be proud that you 
have distinguished yourself by using good common sense as well 
as good taste. You will feel much better after having done this 
than as though you in a cowardly manner went about and asked 
some picture dealer or some penny a liner critic whether it was 
proper for you to like this or that thing in the way of pictures. 


Art is universal. A love for the beautiful is inborn. The truest 
standard of civilization and refinement is measured by the beauty 
of that which stirs our finer emotions. Let us pity the man who 
cannot find beauty that appeals to him in a country as beautiful 
as our own, and especially in that part of the country that has been 
as well favored as that part in which we live. If any of you who 
have had the patience to read my story, agree with me and feel that 
you would like to help some of the younger men who are coming on 
in our western country in the world of art, I wish that you would 
write me. I will be glad to send their pictures to you for your own 
approval and consideration. Their prices of course will be modest. 
You can thus acquire an honest work of art for about the same 
price that fashionable art publishers ask for a print that has been 
produced by the thousands and which has an intrinsic worth that 
is very small. 


РІАМ ОЕ SALE 


Plan of sale by which picture buyers anywhere are able to 
buy any picture from this exhibition and secure it for their 
consideration and approval for ten days, and at the end of ten 
days have the privilege of returning the work and getting their 
money back, is as tollows. 


Any picture by Bundy, Henshaw or Forkner in this exhibition can 
be bought at the price stated in the catalog, from which price no 
deviation will be made whether one is bought or many. This exhibi- 
tion and sale will open Monday, February 12th, and will continue 
for two weeks. During the first week of this sale, all pictures will 
be for sale at the prices printed in the catalog. Those who wish to 
buy pictures from this sale can buy in person from the collection on 
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exhibition if they wish to visit the galleries, but no works that are 
sold can be removed until the end of the first week’s exhibition. 
Those who cannot visit the galleries can send remittance for the 
amount in full of any work or works in accordance with the price 
stated in the catalog, or if patrons are known to me, and have an 
established credit at my galleries, they can write me and arrange 
to pay at certain stated times. 


All patrons who come to the galleries or send their orders to me 
by mail, have the privilege of securing their pictures, after the 
first week of the exhibition, and can keep the work or works that 
they have purchased for ten days. At the end of ten days, if they 
1 do not desire to retain the work they have bought, they can return 
the work to my galleries. Upon receipt of its safe arrival, I will 
return to them the money they have paid for the work. 


All pictures that are purchased by this plan during the first week of 
the sale, will be delivered free of any charges for delivery, shipment 
or packing. If they are returned to me, the expense of packing 
and return shipping must be borne by the customer. Full instruction 
will be given each customer as regards insurance for the safe return 
of any picture that may be returned. 


On Monday, February 19th, the price of all pictures remaining 
unsold in the exhibition, will be advanced 10 per cent, and patrons 
who wish to then purchase from the collection, can do so by paying 
50 per cent of the fixed price, and can have the picture thus bought 
for ten days on approval, at the end of which time settlement satis- 
factory to me must be made. Patrons who wish to order pictures 
during the second week of the sale and use this plan, if unknown 
to me, must furnish satisfactory references: from their bank or from 
some firm of well known financial standing who will vouch that 
the buyer is responsible for the balance due. 


The extremely low prices quoted on each of the pictures in this 
sale, will probably bring many letters offering to buy pictures in 
the early days of the exhibition. I would suggest to out-of-town 
patrons that they study the catalog carefully at once, and if they 
can determine upon any particular work that they want to buy, will 
advise that if they live far from Chicago, that they telegraph to me 
advising that they are forwarding remittance covering the price of 
such pictures as they may wish to have sent for ten days’ approval. 
In such telegrams mention the catalog number. By using the 
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telegraph in this way, you may be able to reserve for yourself а 


picture that might otherwise be bought before your request comes. 


No pictures will be sold from the exhibition before nine o’clock 
Monday, February 12th, at which time all orders by mail or 
telegram will be cared for in the order in which they have 
been received, and each order by mail will be cared for after- 
wards as soon as received. It will be well for those purchasing 
pictures by mail to state a second or third choice in their letter, 
so that in case the picture of the first choice has been sold, we might 
advise you whether your second or third choice was still available. 
If you expect to come to Chicago during this sale, it would be well 
for you to send your remittance at once, covering price of the picture 
you wish to purchase, and send instructions that the picture that 
you have thus ordered be held until you can come to the galleries 
to see it. If you find upon viewing the picture in the galleries that 
your purchase is not satisfactory, or that after viewing the collection 
you would rather have some other picture that still remains unsold, 
the exchange will be made, or the money will be refunded in case 
you decide not to make any purchase. 


My aim in this plan of sale is to give my patrons who live far from 
the galleries, and who cannot come to view the exhibition, the same 
fair chance to secure any picture that they may wish to buy, that 
patrons have who can view the exhibition in the galleries. 


SOT ee 
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FRAMES AND PICTURES IN THIS COLLECTION 


For the information of my out-of-town patrons who want to 
buy pictures from this sale but who cannot attend the exhibi- 
tion, I wish to say that every picture in this collection has been 
framed with what I consider good taste. A great many of 
them are framed in hand-carved frames, specially designed, 
gilded and toned to suit the requirements of the work on which 
they are placed. All of the frames on the Forkner water- 
colors are hand-carved frames, and I think that neither those 
who buy them nor I myself could improve much on the framing 
of these pictures. A few of Mr. Henshaw’s pictures are 
framed in those which he himself selected and toned, and a 
few I myself have studied carefully and have used frames that 
were designed by a man of no less taste and knowledge in 
this matter than the late Stanford White. 


The pictures by Mr. Bundy are framed in accordance with the 
best taste and judgment that I possess, after having cared 
for and framed his works for the past twelve years. Prices, as 
stated in the catalog, are for pictures and frames as shown 
in the exhibition. 
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BUNDYCAND’ HIs- ART 


, | ЧО SAY much about Mr. Bundy and his art to many of you 
is like carrying coals to Newcastle. For years his works 
have been shown in the most prominent exhibitions of the 

country. He never has been a very prolific painter. His painting 

has been true to the best traditions of the Society of Friends. It 
has always been a custom in Quaker meetings not to speak until 
the spirit moved you. 


BUNDY AND HIS STUDIO 


So with his art he has never said anything in paint until he had 
an inborn feeling that he had a true painter’s message to bring to 
us. Sometimes this message of truth and beauty was so great that 
he has struggled long and hard for years over a single picture to 
give the message its best expression. Again when alone with nature 
in the woodlands, he has been so inspired with the quiet loveliness 
that he has been able, under this inspiration, to produce impromtu 
some of the finest works of his career. 
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These impromptu productions of his later career are sometimes 
almost marvelous in their fascination and charm. Bundy has lived 
so true a life, followed such high ideals, and has for so many years 
painted with a thought so completely single to the expression of 
the beauty that he has deeply felt, that he has come almost uncon- 
sciously to himself, to be master of an individual technique that 
enables him nowadays in a couple of hours to throw on to his canvas 
a work like “Youth and Old Age.” 


Or again his close and exacting study of nature during all seasons, 
has made him so sensitive to all nature’s moods, that he is able 
and anxious to work for years on one single work like “Woodland 
Twilight” until he has invested his canvas with the subtleties of 
nature so that you can lose yourself completely with the artist and 
can almost feel the gentle breeze that rustles leaves about you or 
can hear the chorus of the wood birds’ sweet notes, while the wood- 
pecker seeking his meal in the trunk of some dead tree unconsciously 
beats time to the music. 


One hardly knows which phase of Bundy’s art appeals most, the 
impromtu objective production, produced when his passion for 
nature has stirred him, the work done on the spot with so much 
feeling that he cannot again bring himself into a mood to touch 
it, or the great canvases painted in the quiet of his own big studio 
where with sketches and finished paintings about him, he in memory 
goes back to visit spots in the distant woods, or has feelings stirred 
by trees possibly laid low by the ax of the woodman, since he made 
the studies he has about him. He has many such studies. 


I sometimes have almost nothing of his to offer, and when I write 
him for more pictures, he tells me he has nothing ready to spare. 
A trip to his studio generally finds him with works that I could sell 
as quickly as I show them, but they are works done direct from 
nature, which he does not want to sell. Sometimes I have coaxed 
him to sell such works against his will, and have always felt sorry 
for doing so. Nowadays I never go to see Bundy that he does not 
tell me of pictures that he regretted selling that would have been 
of so much value to him if he had kept them. I have in mind four 
works, particularly, that he always laments having sold me. They 
are owned in towns wide apart. I have tried to buy them back. 
But they are the dearest treasures of the homes where they are 
owned, and I cannot buy them even when I offer a handsome profit. 
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Each one of these patrons have kindly offered to loan these pictures 
again to Mr. Bundy, but he declines, saying that he would not feel 
right to keep them a long time, and might not feel the need of using 
them at once, if they were sent to him. 


Mr. Bundy has been in better health during the last two years 
than for sometime past, and has done a great deal of out-door work, 
the best іп my opinion, he has ever done, and І am fortunate just 
now in having more fine works to offer than I ever had from him 
| before. Не has been for several years building and re-building апа 
remodeling his studio to get it to suit him. His first attempt resulted 
in a painting room much too small. It was enlarged. Then he 
felt the need of a place where he could hang his pictures, either for 
the purpose of self criticism, or that they might furnish the inspira- 
tion needed while he is at work. So again, the building was enlarged. 
Still another time an addition was made so that easels and frames 
and canvases ready for use or yet unfinished might be stored where 
they would not detract from the beauty of his painting room and 
gallery where he hangs his work for study. I thought it would 
interest many of Bundy’s friends to know that he is so comfortably 
situated, so I have illustrated this story with cuts showing his home, 
with the studio in the rear, and also illustrations of the interior 


CORNER OF BUNDY’S HOME, SHOWING STUDIO IN THE REAR 


and exterior of his studio. Many of you who own and love Bundy’s 
work, I know, will feel happy to learn that by your patronage, 
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you have helped to make possible, this pleasant home, where he 
lives with one of his sons, and the son’s wife, who both idolize the 
dear old man, and minister to his every comfort. The conditions 
and appearance of this home is quite changed since the time of my 
first visit years ago. 


It is one of the most satisfactory things of my life that I have been 
of service in making his work known to so many of you. It has 
brought you great pleasure, and your appreciation and patronage, 
has encouraged and sustained him. He is our artist, yours and 
mine. He lives in our day, in our country, and has caused us to see 
and feel new beauty. We rejoice with him when he has made a 
new success. He was with me two years ago when I held his last 
exhibition. The ovation he received overpowered him. My galleries 
were thronged with those eager to shake hands with him during one 
day and evening. Unused to such functions he was tired out. He 
told me afterwards that it was harder work than a month’s painting. 
He was feeling so well this fall that I thought I might persuade 
him to come again, and attend an exhibition in my new galleries 
that his work has done so much to make possible. He would make 
me no promises. Two weeks ago word came of his serious illness. 
He tried to write me a letter, but was too weak to finish it. His 
son finished it next day, telling me of anxiety for his father felt by 
the family physician. My exhibition was delayed a week on account 
of this news. A long distance telephone conversation has just 
assured me of his improvement. He will not be able to attend his 
exhibition, but his friends will crowd my galleries to see his pictures 
that they so much love. 


I have tried to learn why so many of you love Bundy’s works so 
dearly. І have been privileged to have the best works of Inness, 
Wyant, Homer and Blakelock, Ranger, Chase and Shurtleff among 
our great painters who have finished here. But can truly say that 
no pictures that have come to my galleries have ever been so deeply 
loved by so many, as the works of Bundy. 


I confess I cannot yet understand the reason for this fully, any 
more than I can understand the mysteries of life or the coming 
and going of the seasons. And I know Bundy very well, and know 
many of you who love and own his pictures fairly well. 


By using analogy, I can reason why, as for example, I admire Pavlowa 
in her graceful, spinning gyrations that are so wonderful. But I 
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love little Ada, my four-year old niece who with her dolly as a 
partner, delights herself in dancing with that native, childish grace 
that makes the artificial grace of the best trained danseuse seem 
awkward. Then, too, when you come afterwards to remember that 
the professional dancer has been performing for the money there is 
in it, and not for the joy of dancing, you wonder after all, whether 
you were quite sensible to let the artful performer attract you so 
much, while you are sure to feel much more manly to think that 
you are fine enough in your nature to be stirred by the graceful 
simplicity of a child who has danced purely out of and for joy. 


PAINTING ROOM AND GALLERY IN BUNDY'S STUDIO 


It is just the same way in the field of art. I know artists who can 
paint so cleverly as to almost delight the blind, who have received 
honors from their fellow academicians, and yet I do not believe 
that there is a single great soul, man or woman, on earth who would 
truly say that they deeply love these much admired pictures. These 
works were conceived in cleverness to please art juries and win 
prizes where cleverness is honored, and works conceived and executed 
with love and devotion are not fashionable. 


Mr. Bundy has never been popular with juries, who give prizes 
for clever stunts, done with brush or palette knife on canvas, done 
if you please, in strict accordance with the latest rules of the pro- 
fessors of painting. Neither was Corot, Millet, Rousseau, Constable, 
Inness, Wyant, Homer nor Blakelock. 


Picture dealers whose galleries you sometimes visit, used to remind 
you of your plebeianism if you told them of your love for Bundy. 
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They found this offended so many that they have almost ceased 
to do this. They were probably actuated about as much by honesty 
as they were by jealousy, that they did not have a Bundy to offer. 
For it takes courage to stand out against the fashionable emptiness 
of so much in modern art. And not every picture dealer knows a 
good picture when he meets it. I know of several who used to send 
poor Blakelock from their door in broken hearted despair, sending 
him home to see his household effects, set out on the street by a 
heartless landlord, while wife and children іп tears huddled by. 
These men dealing in pictures never discovered George Inness 
until the moss was well grown on his tomb. Some of these now 
are glad to use the works of both Inness and Blakelock to attract 
the crowds. But in the silence of their backrooms they with mock 
solemnity, will advise you to buy Dutch pot boilers or the work of 
someone who has a medal or an honor (?). 


Those of you who love Bundy’s works, or the works of other painters 
with honesty and courage, to paint with conviction, ask those pur- 
veyors of fashionable, pictorial tommy rot, for their opinion of 
your favorite artist. You can have more fun in this way than I 
as a boy used to have in teasing, with a red shawl, the proud strutting 
turkey cock. 


Dear, honest, kind-hearted old soul that he is, Mr. Bundy himself, 
could not for years understand why so many loved his work, and 
yet why juries did not honor (?) him with prizes. He did not realize 
that there only a few painters who were self taught, and went to 
nature alone for instruction and inspiration. It gave him great 
comfort when I once showed him an article George Inness wrote for 
Harpers years ago, deploring art prizes and jury awards. Inness 
contended that prizes reduced art to the province of mechanics, 
that the only way in which art prizes could be useful was to give 
them in academies, where a number of painters were to paint for 
a given time all from the same model, and quit at once when time 
was up, and have the result judged. He ridiculed the awarding of 
a medal to a figure painting, given over a marine, landscape, etc. 


Years ago when we wanted a great art exhibition at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition in Chicago, Dr. Halsey C. Ives circled the 
entire globe to collect the art of the world for this exhibition. Again 
he did the same thing for the St. Louis Fair. After this, he was the 
Director for the St. Louis Museum. He was the Dean of Museum 
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Directors in America. He bought the first work of Bundy’s to be 
bought by any of the leading museums. When I was holding an 
exhibition later, I wrote him asking him if he would write me some- 
thing about their Bundy. He sent me the following letter. 


= city ART MUSEUM 


Sant Louis February 16th, 1911, 


J. V. Young, Ев.) 
C/o Young's Art Calleries, 
Kimteli Hell, 

пісака 
Dear Mr. Үошъ:т 

Underetanding that you are to have ал ezhi 
bition of the works af the American Artlet, Ur. ', E. Bundy, 
34 seome to ке fram the fact that the City Art Niue ume has 
purchased for its permanent collection а representutive work 
of this artiet, that it ін about вв strong а caommoniatian 
ae con be made. I take it that the prico paid, shich ses 
given eithout gmmbling and тая unanimoucly voted for the 
purchase, 1а as great a tribute as сал bo expressed. The 
faet that it 16 printed in full ss а cut in our annual 
Report 16 1 think atou: as high а compliment ав сал бе 
paid to one of the strongest artiste of cur time. 


Toure very truly. r—o ( 


Yury Ere, 


(, 


I have many similar from artists and men of high standing іп the 
art world. I have thought I might like sometime to publish a book 
illustrating many of Bundy’s best works. І wish that each of you 
who own one of his works would write me whether you would permit 
the work you own to be reproduced. Since Mr. Bundy cannot be 
here, I want to ask all his friends to send a greeting to him at my 
galleries. I will forward it to him. Let us have the encouragement 
you can thus give him. 
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If you have friends who you think would like this catalog, send 
their names, and it will be mailed. You may know someone who 
has been planning to buy one of his pictures. Show them this catalog. 
Tell them to buy one from this exhibition. They will be higher 
after this sale, not because I will raise the price, but because those 
who want them will ask for them soon, when there are none to offer. 
And if I secure any, I must then try to buy them from those of you 
who now own them. And І know of none for sale. 


The more I see of great works of art, the more certain I am that 
Bundy’s art will live. I believe this, because I believe that the 
Creator knew more about beauty when he made the earth than 
any set of art professors on earth ever did or ever can know. 1 
believe the inherent laws of beauty co-existent with nature will 
outlive any man-made laws of beauty handed out by the professors 
of any art academy on earth. There are very few men teaching 
painting that know much about either nature or painting. They 
have many theories with which they fill the student’s mind. These 
theories fail woefully when put into practice. So let us thank Bundy 
and every truly great American artist of which there are a goodly 
number among the painters in this country, for standing true to 
their ideals. 


Let us honor ourselves by giving them our patronage. 
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No. 1.—‘The Patriarch,” 20 x 28 


The illustration shows well the composition and subject of this picture. The patri- 
archal beech has spread its roots deeply into the soil and its branches broadly enough 
to furnish shade for quite a distance. In the center of the picture it is truly a patri- 
arch among the younger trees about it. The sky is light. The earth is covered with 
the leaves of autumn. This is indeed a strong work by Mr. Bundy, painted within 
the last year. 


No. 2.—“ Early Spring,” 20 x 28 


This work Mr. Bundy always considered as being one of his most artistic paintings. 
It was done when the grays of winter were yielding to the verdant greens of spring 
time. The sky in broken color possesses a luminosity that Mr. Bundy has hardly 
ever equalled in anything else. This work has been greatly admired and makes a 
most happy note in this collection of Mr. Bundy’s works, which are so often painted 
in the autumn or winter. 


No. 3.—“ Youth and Old Аре,” 20 x 24 


This is a work by Mr. Bundy that was painted entirely from nature and never 
touched after he brought it to the studio. The title of the picture is Bundy’s own, 
suggested by the character of the trees. The sturdy beech, the fallen trees, and the 
thrifty saplings, all go to tell the story of the generations of trees in this picture. 
My painter friends have admired this work greatly, because of the fact that Bundy 
painted it while on the shadow side of the trees. He was looking toward the light. 
The trees are throwing their shadows toward him. Mr. Bundy told me that he did this 
work in about two and a half hours, and he considered it the greatest afternoon’s 
work he had ever done. I doubt whether there is another painter living in our country 
that could have given such a remarkable performance in such a short time. 
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No. 4.—“ Beech in Winter,” 20 х 28 


Well do I remember when I first saw this picture. Mr. Bundy showed the work to 
me, telling me that some time he expected to get a great picture from this canvas; 
that he had painted it the winter before in one afternoon, direct from nature, and 
that several times he had put the canvas on his easel, thinking he would do some- 
thing more to it, but was never able to decide what more he could do. I replied that 
the best thing he could do would be to sell the picture to me. He said: “Is it pos- 
sible that in one afternoon I have painted a picture that you think is so fine?” This 
work was afterwards sent to the annual exhibition at the Corcoran Gallery in Wash- 
ington. Both Mr. Bundy and myself received many letters from prominent artists, 


praising the work highly. The illustration explains thoroughly the composition and 
subject. 


No. 5.—‘‘ Awaiting Spring Time’s Call,” 19 х 24 


This is an upright panel that must have been painted in the month of April. The 
noble, old beech tree with the growth of underbrush about it is the center of interest 
in this picture. The sky possesses an opalescent effect which is unusual with Bundy. 
Through the distance in the woodland two or three figures are shown, people evidently 
enjoying a walk on this fine April day. This picture was painted by Mr. Bundy 
in one of his favorite spots, near Earlham College, at the edge of Richmond, where 
for years he was an instructor. 
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No. 6.—“ Silent Woodland,” 20 x 24 


This is painted with more careful detail than Mr. Bundy has employed in recent 
years, although this picture was painted during the last year. It is painted while 
the beeches are in the fullest autumn foliage, and the ground is covered with autumn 
leaves, showing here and there the rocks on the hillside. No one who likes the woods 
in autumn will fail to like this picture. 


No. 7.-<А Bright Day in Early Autumn,” 16 x 20 


Nearly every one who sees this picture is impressed with the idea that it is the sort 
of spot that Riley might have loved and which might have inspired him to write 
one of his poems. The varied foliage, showing the greens of departing summer, mingled 
with the bright colors of approaching autumn, are mirrored richly in the pool of the 
little stream in a way that would cause one to think that all sorts of romantic fancies 
might come to him if һе had a leisure hour to spend at this spot. 


No. 8.—‘‘Winter Along the White Water,” 16 x 20 


This was painted on a day when the white water wends its way through the snow- 
covered landscape. The gray of the sky promises that the blanket of snow shall 
be still heavier. The quiet, harmonious tones of this picture make it one of Bundy’s 
most refined works. 


No. 9.—‘‘Close of a Gray Бау,” 16 x 20 
This is one of the quiet, tranquil works of the collection. The gray of the sky reflected 


in the pool of the stream, is in harmony with the autumn foliage that has been toned 
to a low key by the haze of Indian summer. 
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No. 10.-“Тһе Old бештір, %14 x 20 


Is an epitaph to one of Mr. Bundy’s old friends. I know of several more pictures 
like this, but Mr. Bundy hardly ever shows them, and this is the only one that I 
have ever been able to buy from him. The picture shows the fresh cut stump of an 
old tree that Bundy used to like to paint. He made a pilgrimage to the spot to paint 
another picture of this tree, but the axe of the woodman had laid it low. All that 
the artist could do was to paint the stump that remained, which was done with a 
sort of emotion that one might feel when he visits the grave of an old-time friend. 


No. 11.—“ Melting Snow,” 16 x 20 


At the edge of the woods through which is seen the farm buildings in the distance, 
the straight, young saplings are painted against a luminous sky, the earth being 
thinly covered with snow, under which one can almost see the autumn leaves. The 
undergrowth to which the bright colored leaves of autumn still cling, make this one 
of the most attractive small works that Bundy has produced. 


No. 12.—“ Lowery Winter Day,” 16 x 20 


This is one of the most dramatic pictures of the wintertime that Bundy has ever 
painted. The scene is laid along White Water Creek, near Richmond. One side 
of the horizon shows the gray of the sky, while back of you, as you look at the picture 
comes a strong light through broken clouds in a way that accentuates, here and 


there, every spot in the snowy landscape, which is a little above the level. 


No. 13.—‘‘ Beeches on Hillside,’ 9 x 6 


It has been a long while since we have been able to persuade Mr. Bundy to let us 
have as lovely a little picture as this little upright panel, which was done direct from 
nature. The old beech trees, with rugged determination, have driven their roots 
deeply into the rocky hillsides, making a lovely autumn picture. 
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No. 14.—‘‘The Ice Harvest,” 16 х 20 


This is rather an unusual work for Bundy to have done. It was painted along the 
river near Richmond, and makes us feel that Bundy might have been a genre painter 
if he had tried. The weather-beaten sides of the old ice house, with the snow clinging 
to the roof, furnish a delightful harmony of color, while the active ice cutters guiding 
the crystal blocks on their way up the carrier, that conveys them to their storage 
in the icehouse, make a busy picture that would remind us somewhat of George Bellows, 
that other gifted painter from the central west, sometimes does. 


Рисе “зла К ee eee А. ААК ЛТ ү ee ae $250 


No. 15.—“March Woods,” 20 x 24 


Shows the beech woods after the snows, rains and frosts of the winter have bleached 
the color of the few leaves that still remain on the trees. Those upon the ground, 
too, have that ashen color that they who know the woodlands at this season, recognize 
so well. The sky, too, is in harmony with the gray of the landscape. The woodlands 
in this picture are very quiet, as though they were listening to the voice of approach- 
ing springtime, calling forth the buds and 1еауев on the trees at this season of the 
year. 


Price. . с қ. У 3500 


No. 16.-“Тһе New Moon,” 16 х 20 


This is a work that sometime ago received the strongest praise from Chicago’s most 
gifted poet, and led her to remark that it seemed a pity that Bundy’s friends did 
not realize the great beauty of some of his pictures that were done away from the 
woodlands. The new moon, rising well into the sky after twilight, looks down upon 
the stream flowing quietly by the trees along the bank. 
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No. 17.--“ Young Sycamore,” 16 x 24 


The scene of this picture has furnished our artist an unusual color scheme. The 
white flecked bark of the sycamore trees stands out with striking contrast against 
the rich autumn foliage under the dark lowery October sky that forebodes stormy 
weather. All of this is reflected in the pool of the stream that flows toward the fore- 
ground of the picture. 


No. 18.—“ Last Days of Winter,” 18 x 24 


In this work the ground appears through the snow which had departed, with the 
exception of spots where it had drifted from the hillside and had not yet entirely 
melted. The cedar trees and the barren hardwood trees that have been stripped of 
their foliage by the winter winds, all go to make a harmonious work that must have 
been painted in the early part of March. Nothing more artistic could come from 
a painter’s easel than this work. 


Price 2 оа S400 


No. 19.—“ At the Edge of the Woods,” 19 х 24 


A gnarled, hardened beech that must have struggled for existence on the hillside 
where it stands, was the object that interested the artist when he painted this picture. 
The wide-spreading limbs against the blue of the sky makes this work both decorative 


and realistic. 
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No. 21.— Adieu to Autumn,” 6 x 9 


This little work was the beginning for one of Bundy’s greatest pictures and is one 
of the happiest small works chat he ever produced. So fine was this picture that he 
used it as a study for one of his most important canvases, which is now owned in a 
famous collection. 

The large work was once exhibited in the Art Institute and hung prominently. Mr. 
Bundy worked for four years in his endeavor to get the same quality in his large work 
that this small picture possesses. This work was inspired direct from nature. 


No. 22.—“ Late Summer,” 6 x 9 


This was painted along the banks of the White Water. The green of the beech trees 
and the rich color of the landscape are set beautifully under the blue sky and mirror 
themselves in the pool beneath the shady beeches. 


No. 23.—“ Moonrise at Twilight,” 28 x 28 


The moon is well up in the eastern sky, looking down upon the quiet roadway leading 
through an Indiana hamlet. So quiet is this picture that one can almost imagine 
the voice of the whip-poor-will in the nearby trees, or the chirp of the cricket about 
the cottages, or the lowing of the cattle in the nearby pasture. It is a poetic picture 
and will appeal to those who appreciate its tranquility. 


No. 24.—“ Woodland Hillside,” 6 x 9 


Rugged and strong are the trees along the banks of this stream in this picture, show- 
ing that the soil is fertile. This was painted in the early autumn, when the sun shone 
warmly on the landscape, and is a most lovely little work. 
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No. 25.-“Тһе Last Days of Winter,” 28 x 40 


This was painted in one of the spots where Mr. Bundy has produced many of his 
best ptctures. He worked for several years on two pictures that were painted at 
this place, one of which has їп the last few months gone to the walls of a well-known 
collector in California. This work has been exhibited in a number of eastern 
museums and at the Art Institute. The melting snow has left bare the earth in spots, 
giving the landscape a varied color. The trees are bare, while the undergrowth 
still retains the remnant of foliage which has remained undisturbed by the winter 
winds. I have always considered this one of Mr. Bundys’ most successful canvases. 


No. 26.—‘‘The Ravine,” 28 x 40 


This is one of the most serious of all of Mr. Bundy’s productions. He was so fond of 
this work that he retained it for his own enjoyment for a number of years. It was 
sent to quite a number of important exhibitions, and when shown in the Art Institute 
two or three years ago, was highly praised by all the critics, and was illustrated in 
one or two of the art columns of the daily press. The ravine through the woods 
brings recollections of the haunts of the woodchuck and squirrels that made their 
homes in just such spots as this, while the hardwood trees furnish nesting places 
for these animals, and also food for their forage in autumn. The picture was 
painted when the whose landscape was covered with the haze of Indian summer 
that inspired Whittier, that other Quaker, to write some of his finest poems. 


No. 27.—‘‘ Emerald Freshness,” 14 x 18 


This shows the summer landscape with trees and grass made green, after having 
been refreshed by a shower. The blue of the sky harmonizes well with the tone of 
the picture. It is usual for Bundy to paint summertime, but this picture makes us 
wish that he might be inclined to produce similar works often. 
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No. 28.—“ Morning in the Woods,” 36 x 40 


The three fine beeches in the foreground of this picture seem to stand sturdy and 
rugged, and are painted with that feminine grace that makes one admire this 
picture. During four autumns the artist made pilgrimages to this spot, waiting for 
the break of dawn so that he might paint the quiet of the early morning woods. This 
work when shown among his gayly colored autumn pictures, convinces us more than 
any other picture in the collection, of Mr. Bundy’s wonderful mastery of color that 
enables him to invest his canvases with various moods of nature. Never has a more 
quiet woodland landscape been produced than this work. 


No. 29.— Winding of Clear Creek,” 16 x 20 


The inspiration for this picture came on a bright October day in a spot where the 
banks of winding Clear Creek were fringed with small trees in bright autumn array. 
It is one of Bundy’s fine works. 


No. 30.—“ Winter Twilight,” 19 x 24 


At the close of a winter day when the ground is partly covered with snow, the foliage 
remains оп the beech trees, making a most pleasing color scheme. Тһе cold has not 
been severe enough to dull the rich green of the mossy rocks or the watercress in 
the stream, which winds its way around the wooded hillside. This is one of Bundy’s 
most successful small winter pictures. 
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No. 31.—‘‘ Winter оп the White Water,” 36 x 40 


This is probably the most dramatic Winter scene of Bundy’s works. The swiftly 
flowing white water is moving rapidly over the rocks that fill its shallow bed, and 
which, here and there, have lifted themselves above the water, and are covered with 
ice oad snow. The snow-clad banks of the stream stand out brilliantly under the 
warm trunks of the willows reddened by the reflection of the setting sun. The 
luminosity of this picture would make it a prize treasure in a modern house where 
low-toned pictures cannot be well hung. Theré is no collection anywhere in which 
this picture would not hang with dignity. 


No. 32.—“ Woodland Twilight,” 36 x 46 


is Mr. Bundy’s most recent and one of his most important works. During every 
great painter’s career there comes a time when he finds the right spot at the right 
moment, and this right moment must mean that nature must deeply impress him 
and that he must be in tune with nature, so that he may be deeply imbued with what 
nature has to tell him. One could not imagine more impressing surroundings than 
those that Mr. Bundy found when he painted this picture. The strong sturdy beech 
near the left foreground is a tree that he has long loved. In the middle foreground 
a miniature lake amounting to scarcely more than a pool of water serves as a mirror 
for the strong sunset sky seen through the distant treetops. The hill range away 
beyond makes the horizon line conveniently hizh. Even one much less sensitive 
than Mr. Bundy to the beauties of the woodland would greatly desire to be in such 
a spot at such a time. Mr. Bundy made his first study for this picture several years 
ago and made pilgrimages back to the same spot many, many times during the last 
several years, waiting and watching eagerly for the best inspiration that this beautiful 
spot had to give. 


Every one who sees this work will agree that all this waiting, all this watching, all 
ш; hard work was much more than worth while, since it has enabled him to give 
s “Woodland Twilight.” 
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I can think of about four pictures by Bundy that I would like to see hung with this 
one. One of the other works that would compose this small group of his greatest 
pictures would be “The Heart of the Beech Woods” that was purchased for the 
St. Louis Museum by the late Dr. Halsey C. Ives, who was then the Director of this 
museum. Dr. Ives told me when I visited the museum after this work had been 
hanging for two or three years that his best means of measuring the importance of 
a work of art in a museum lay in watching carefully the crowds that came on a holiday 
or Sunday, and who make the entire rounds of the galleries. If they are deeply inter- 
ested in pictures they will always return to the one or two works that impress them 
most favorably. He told me that more people, he believed, returned to take a last 
look at Bundy’s “The Heart of the Beech Woods” than to almost any other picture 
in the entire collection. When I asked him what there was in this work that so endeared 
it to museum visitors, he replied: “I have concluded that it is because Bundy’s art 


is native art. There is very little trace of the influence of any other man’s work.’ 
Bundy was not influenced by other painters nor by art academies, but was influenced 
alone by nature, and by nature in that part of the country where our mid-west people 
ive. 

I am sure that Mr. Bundy would join with me in expressing the regret that Dr. Ives 
could not now be alive to view this work, which I believe to be still finer than “The 
Heart of the Beechwoods.” I hope that some day this picture, too, will find a museum 
home where those who love nature, and who live in the great cities where opportunities 
so see the woodlands come so seldom, may have a chance to have their memory of 
nature’s fine spots refreshed by such a work as this. 
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“HEART OF THE BEECHWOODS” 
by Bundy 


In the permanent collection of the 
St. Louis Museum. 
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GLENN: C: HENSHAW 


S I offer the works of Glenn C. 
A Henshaw in this exhibition, I am 
not filled with that assurance that 

they will be eagerly bought, as I am with 


the assurance that the works of Mr. 
Bundy will many of them be bought. 


This feeling is occasioned for several 
reasons which I will discuss, but it is 
not brought about by lack of confidence 
on my part in the real true merit of the 
works offered, for I believe thoroughly 
in the art of this talented young painter. 
The first time I ever saw Henshaw 
or his work was when I visited the 
studio that he was then occupying in the loft of an office building 
in Indianapolis. He had about him all sorts of most interesting 
studies and drawings in pastel, street scenes, portraits, figure paint- 
ings, mysterious moon light nocturnes, everyone of them were 
pregnant with meaning and deep feeling. He had been abroad for 
several years and had been quite successful in Paris where his works 
had been bought quite freely from several exhibitions. He had 
been in Indianapolis for some months, had fitted up this studio 
and thought he would be successful, but very few of the people in 
the city near where he was born paid much attention to his work. 
Fewer still bought from him and he was much discouraged. I told 
him his discouragement was in no sense to be attributed to the lack 
of merit in his work, but that it must be laid to the fact that picture 
buyers in our country had not yet learned that many of the finest 
works of art in the world had been done in pastel. I told him of 
similar discouragement that confronted Whistler when he began 
using the same favorite medium. He could not understand why the 
cultured connoisseurs of Paris who had been brought up among 
works of art gladly bought his pastels, while the collectors of the 
Metropolis of his native state refused to patronize him. I told 
him that even our museums and museum directors of this country 
hardly any of them were sufficiently alive to the beauty of work in 
this medium to have even a single example in the museums. He 
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told me he knew this, but he thought that it was because our artists 
in this country did not work well in pastel. He did not know that 
many of the greatest American painters love to produce in this 
medium, but find no patronage, and but little appreciation except 
among fellow artists. 


I offered to buy several of his pictures. He seemed quite surprised 
when an art dealer in America was ready to buy his work. When 
I wrote a check for the amount of my purchase, he asked me if I 
could help him get it cashed at once. It was then after banking 
hours, and I found the obliging landlord at the hotel willing to cash 
the check. He at once cabled Mrs. Henshaw in Paris sufficient 
money to come to him. She had stayed behind in Paris, both of 
them feeling sure he would soon be able to make sales, the proceeds 
from which would enable her to join her husband here. 


This was several years ago. Since then from time to time I have 
bought quite a large number of his best works, and have sold very 
few, but the few that I have sold have always gone to buyers of the 
finest discernment, who have been much pleased with their purchases. 
He went to New York after remaining in Indianapolis a while. 
Here, too, his patrons were among those who like and buy the best, 
—buyers who are connoisseurs and buy only the best. The ordinary 
collector, who only buys pictures that are fashionable whether good, 
bad or indifferent, and generally the latter, paying always a large 
price, has never yet come to know that many of Henshaw’s pastels 
would stand fair comparison with the prized pastels of Whistler. 
But, alas, poor Henshaw had no fashionable dealer to promote him, 
nor to show his work to those who pay large prices, so he returned 
to Europe and came back again when the war was about to break out. 
I have never had the courage to incur the expense of a special exhibi- 
tion of his work before, because I thought the cultured few who 
like pictures in pastel would hardly give me sufficient patronage to 
make the venture pay. Unfortunately an art dealer must so manage 
his business that it will pay, and it is always a problem to do this 
and still show only the best. 


I thought that if they were shown at the same time that Bundy’s 
pictures are on exhibition, it would give me a chance to give his 
work the publicity that I have long felt it deserved, because Bundy’s 
pictures invariably attract large crowds. 
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I have stated a price for each work at half or sometimes less than 
half of what I consider its true value, with the hope that buyers 
might set aside a popular prejudice against pastel and purchase 
at these small prices and thus encourage the production of works 
of art in one of the finest mediums known in certain phases of art 
production. 


On two of his works I have placed no price. His portrait of Mr. 
Bundy is not for sale. And I am not anxious to sell the portrait 
of James Whitcomb Riley. Almost the last fine set of the Hoosier 
poet’s works, to which he lent his autograph, are mine. I prize this 
set of books highly and would not sell this portrait at a low price. 
I doubt whether anyone would offer me anything like its real value, 
so I have stated no price. Some day I believe it will be very valuable, 
not only as a portrait of Riley, but as one of the best works of Glenn 
Henshaw. 


Henshaw has a marked individuality clearly expressed in his work. 
It is different from that of anyone else. There is no echo of the 
voice of anyone else in what he has to say. 


In a well-known Paris journal I find the story of a group of artists 
who were looking at one of his exhibitions. Several were criticising 
and pointing out what they thought were mistakes. A very promi- 
nent artist came in, whose praise any of those assembled would have 
been proud to receive. When asked for an opinion about what the 
others thought were mistakes, he said, “Only a great artist could 
make mistakes like these and still charm us so.” 
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No. 33.—‘‘Old Lady Drinking,” 2114 x 27 
The fine modeling in this head and the strength and character of both head and bust 
in this picture are most remarkable when one comes to consider that it has been done: 
so freely in swift strokes with pastel. No teetotalers need find any offense in the 
picture as the glass is evidently filled with water with which the old lady is quenching 
her thirst. The work is done on a brown or buff colored pastel board which makes 
a fine background for the rich color employed in the picture. Framed in a flat oak 


No. 34.—“ Queensboro Bridge, Night,” 20 x 24 
Framed in a pattern designed by the late Stanford White. Frame is finished in a 
pale blue enamel and gold to suit the tone of the pastel. This work is a view looking 
up the East River at New York, showing the Queensboro Bridge in the distance, 
while along the river side lie the boats at their docks and the buildings of the city, 
all alive with their myriad lights. The quietude and refinement of this picture makes 
it worthy of any collection. 


No. 35.—“ East River, N. Y., at Night,” 19 x 23 

Framed in a Standord White frame like No. 1760. Shows the shore line of the East 
River looking toward the bay. Painted on a night when the moon is throwing her 
rays gently through the mists that are gathered over the river and city. Тһе tall 
spires and buildings of New York are on the right side of the picture. The dark color 
of the boats and buildings along the river front throw their rich, deep shadows in the 
ee and all is illumined by the aparkling lights of the city. 

rice 
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No. 36.—“ Portrait of James Whitcomb Riley,” 21 x 25 


Framed in a pattern designed by Stanford White, finished in gold and greyish brown 
enamel to suit the tone of the work. It was one of the proudest moments in Mr. 
Henshaw’s career when the beloved Riley consented to sit for him for a portrait. 
This portrait, gives us an idea of Riley after he had suffered from an illness of a year 
or two, and is undoubtedly the best portrait of the poet’s later years. It seems to 
me that this work would suffer little by comparison artistically with the well-known 
portrait that Sargent painted of Riley. 


No. 37.—“ Professor Choyo,” 19 x 25. Вей chalk drawing, 
framed in wax finished mahogany. 


Professor Choyo was the Japanese gentleman who was for years so well known to 
Chicago collectors. He came to Chicago during the World’s Fair for the Japanese 
government and married an American lady and lived here until a little over a year 
ago when he died during a visit in Texas. The characteristics of joviality of Choyo 
is well expressed in this picture. 


No. 38.—‘‘Queensboro Bridge,” 16 х 23 


Framed in black enamel with gilt lining. The graceful lines of Queensboro Bridge 
are thrown against a sky, on a beautiful moonlit night, from which the stars shine 
dimly when seen at the same time in contrast with the brighter lights of the city. 
The blue sky is beautifully caught in the reflection of the river. 
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No. 39.--“ Oscar, the Young Violinist,” 20 x 24 


Framed in an oak frame gilded and toned to suit the delicate harmonies of the work. 
This talented young boy violinist well-known among the studios in New York for 
several years, was painted five years ago in New York. Several prominent artists 
painted and made pictures of this young prodigy but none of them seem to have 
gotten the happy expression that made Oscar so interesting when he was delighting 
his audience with the strains from his loved violin. This is one of the most charming 
works in pastel that I have ever seen and I really hope that it may not be bought 
from this collection. The price I am fixing is entirely inadequate. Some day it may 
be a prized treasure worth many thousands. I will offer it for 


Хо. 40.—“‘12th Street, Chicago” 


Brings us into the atmosphere of 12th Street, Chicago, somewhere west of Ashland 
Avenue. The deftly drawn lines of the old buildings, the street filled with the activity 
of the life of that quarter of the city, all go to bring us at once into the spirit of the 
scene. This work is quiet in color, framed in a Stanford White pattern, toned greyish 
brown to suit the tone of the picture. 


Мо. 41.—‘‘ Chicago Freight Yards,” 12 x 20 


Framed in a Stanford White frame in brown enamel and gilt. This work was done 
looking down upon the freight yards from 12th Street viaduct showing the busy 
activity of trains and men and street, filled with the hum of commerce. Here and 
there glimpses of a blue sky show through the fog and smoke of the yards. 
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No. 42.—“ The Autumn of Life,” 18 x 22 


On grey pastel board framed in reeded gold frame. The artist’s model for this picture 
was a man who seems to be past sixty. The refinement and character of the face 
bespeaks that he may have seen prosperous days, but with head bowed in contempla- 
tion, it is evident that these days have gone and have left him resigned. Seldom 
does a picture impress us-with more wonderful force and character. 


No. 43.—“ Indianapolis Street Corner,” 11% x 17 


Shows the old buildings that must have been erected a generation ago in Indianapolis. 
The overlapping weather boards beaten by storms of many years are curled with age. 
Back of them a red church tower lifts itself against the sky. Such works as these 
make one feel that Henshaw and Whistler would have been good friends had they 
done Bus together. The picture is framed in Stanford White pattern, greyish brown 
enamel. 


No. 44.—‘‘9th Avenue Elevated, 57th Street, М. Y.,” 10 x 15 


This is one of the most spirited pastels in this collection. It was done on a day when 
the sun smiled brightly on the great city. The gayly garbed throngs in the streets as 
well as the drivers of cabs and other vehicles seem to be happy under the blue sky 
filled here and there with puffs of smoke from the city. 


No. 45.--“Іп the Bronx,” 9% x 17 


Painted in 1908, records the appearance of a part of New York that is rapidly dis- 
appearing, that for years was known as “Shanty Town.” In later years this section 
has been largely the abode of negroes. Quarters in this section Blakelock used to delight 
in painting. The work is done on grey pastel board, probably in the month of March, 
when light snow has covered the barrenness of the earth and furnished a fine color 
scheme for our artist. 
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No. 46.—‘‘Somebody’s Grandma,” 20 x 24 


| On a quiet grey toned pastel paper.” Framed in Stanford White pattern, finished in 
| quiet grey enamel and gold. It must have been just such a sweet old character as 
| | this that inspired the poet to say: 


| | “Speak gently to the aged one, 
Grieve not the careworn heart, 
The sands of life are nearly run, 
| н | Let such in peace depart.” 


If Мг Henshaw had been expressing his feelings in verse he would have said just 
such a thing, but as it is in quiet lovely refinement he has told the character of a dear 
old lady who must have lived such a fine life that she seems at peace with all the 
| world. So lovely is the expression of character that one at first does not notice the 
great artistry of the work; but no more artistic subject in pastel has ever come to 


my notice. 
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No. 47.—“9th Avenue, New York,” 13 х 15 


Framed in Stanford White pattern, finished in grey enamel and gold. This charming 
little work was done from one of the tall office buildings looking down upon the roofs 
of surrounding buildings and upon the elevated road along 9th Avenue. Possesses 
a great charm of color. 


No. 48.— Теа Wharf, Boston,” 10 х 14 


This is the historical old wharf where the Boston Tea Party was held in Revolutionary 
days. At the time our artist produced the picture the old wharf was filled with the 
fishing boats and other small craft that tie up there. The sun is shining brightly on 
water and boats, making a spirited color scheme. 


No. 49.—“ Laughing Choyo,” 10 x 15 


A grey pastel board framed in grey-toned frame. Gives ample proof of the wonderful 
facility with which Henshaw seems able to interpret any phase of human nature. 
The joviality of dear old Choyo in this work is contagious to a degree that is certain 
to infect anyone with merriment. 
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No. 50.—‘ Mother,” 10 х 14% 


I am uncertain as to whether this may be the portrait of the artist’s own mother 
or the mother of someone else, but the quiet refinement of the work and the careful 
expression of character in this kindly old face makes me wish that the artist had 
done such a portrait of my own mother. 


No. 51.—‘‘ East River, New York,” 8 x 10 


This is a daylight scene of East River at a time when the mists from the river mingle 
with the smoke and steam of the city in a way to make it a most pleasant sight, and 
gives the picture a most harmonious tone. Although this work is small its size by 
no means measures its value. 


No. 52.—“ Maryland Street, Indianapolis,” 10 x 1414 


The quaint buildings of this part of Indianapolis could not be more artistically rendered 
than in this work, which is done in quiet grey tones The variety of colors used in 
portraying the buildings stand out in fine harmony. 


No. 53.—‘“Chicago’s Municipal Christmas Tree of 1915,” 18 x 28 
Henshaw was very much interested in the brilliancy of the spectacle presented by 
Chicago’s first great Municipal Christmas tree. He made several attempts not only 
to catch the brilliancy of the tree with its myriad of lights, but to give it the spirit 
of the occasion. The steam from the passing Illinois Central locomotives varied the 
color of the work. 


No artist except one gifted with a fine sense of color would ever have been able to pre- 
serve this spectacle as wonderfully as Henshaw has in this picture. 
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Мо. 54.—‘‘Characterization of John Elwood Bundy,” 20% x 24 


It is well to call this work a characterization rather than a portrait. It seems to me 
the term characterization implies more than we usually get from the word portrait. 
Our artist in this work has given us much of the fine character of this beloved painter. 
Several artists have painted Mr. Bundy but none of them seem to have caught the 
true character of their sitter quite as well as Henshaw has done it. 


Мо. 55.—“ Delaware Street, Indianapolis,” 8 x 10 


Shows the dignified columns and pretentious architecture of a portion of Indianapolis 
at a time when the street seems filled with gay colored equipages. 
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FORKNER’'S:‘ WATER: COLORS 


N OFFERING a few of quite a 
| number of water colors by Edgar 

Forkner that I own and offering 
them at prices that will only about bring 
me returns for the amount paid for them 
and framing them handsomely, I feel 
that I am performing an act that gives 
a worthy young artist attention that he 
has for a long time deserved. His quiet 
modesty has kept him from public notice 
while less deserving but more aggressive 
artists about his age have come to be 
almost famous. His arrival will be all the 


FORKNER AND HIS more permanent when it does come, as 
PAINTING COMPANION his work has much in it that charms. 


All his works shown in this exhibition are done in water color. A 
few years ago water colors were popular among picture buyers 
and a great many of our most prominent artists painted in aquarelle. 
Several wholesale picture dealers in New York for years had a most 
lucrative business selling water colors to western picture dealers. 
But they bought cheap, Roman water colors, they employed clever 
Dutch picture makers to make water colors by the hundred, and 
hired artists in our own country to produce pot boilers in water 
color so that they soon killed the goose that was laying their golden 


egg. 


The death of this goose was a happy ending of an unfortunate 
situation, but it also killed the interest of picture buyers in water 
color, with the result that there are only a few artists today who 
use this fine means of producing works of art. 


But now that the wholesale picture dealers find it impossible to sell 
water colors even to department stores, but instead have been 
forced to follow popular favor and are looking about for artists to 
produce cheap oil paintings that look almost like the “real thing” 
in art, we can expect water colors to return to favor. There are 
still a large enough number of painters who like to paint in water 
color to foster this art that seems to be declining. There are many 
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places in private houses where water colors reveal their full charm 
in a way that paintings in oil would not. 


Mr. Forkner was born in Richmond, Indiana. His older sister 
tells me that he began painting while he was still a small child. 
He came under the influence of Mr. Bundy very early. Later he 
went to the Art Student’s League in New York, where he studied 
for some years. He made a lengthy trip abroad. He always enjoys 
greatly his return to his old home. Many happy days has he spent 
near Richmond with his old friend and first teacher in the nearby 
woods. Bundy is very fond of Forkner and believes in the future 
of his art. Of late years Mr. Forkner has spent much of his time in 
the far northwest. The Pacific Coast, with its harbors, and the 
forests with their great venerable majestic trees, seem to have a 
lure for him. He is in Seattle now, and in a recent exhibition of 
northwestern artists his work was by far the most attractive, if 
one is to judge from the reports of the Seattle papers. 


In the catalog describing these works I have tried to avoid saying 
anything about the works of any of these artists that the pictures 
themselves did not justify. I feel sure that those who buy Forkner’s 
water colors will buy them at less than their true value, when 
they buy them at the catalog prices. 
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No. 56.—‘‘ Beech Trees,” 17 x 22 


is painted with the freedom that shows Mr. Forkner to be thoroughly master of his 
technic in water color. The illustration shows the composition and subject of the 
picture. The work is in a rather light key of color and was painted on a beautiful 
quiet autumn day. 


No. 57.—“ Snowballs,” 22 x 30 


In this work Mr. Forkner has used a large bowl, which in itself, without any flowers, 
would make an interesting still-life subject, but when filled with the fresh blooms 
of the snowballs, some of which are lying on the table on which the bowl stands, it 
makes a most charming picture, lovely in color and very decorative. 


No. 58.-“ Misty Autumn Day,” 18 x 23 


s a work painted near Richmond, Indiana, showing a stream flowing at the edge of the 
beechwoods. The bright foliage of autumn is tempered by the mistiness of the 
atmosphere in a way to make the picture luminous in color yet rich and quiet in 
tone. It is one of Mr. Forkner’s finest works. 
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No. 59.—“ Harbor Island, Seattle,” 21 x 14 


Shows the vessels that ply in the Pacific coastwise trade lying at their docks in Seattle 
Harbor. This work is fine in tone. The reflections of the vessels in the water in 
which they lie is richly rendered. This is one of the most successful of a series of 
Pacific Coast harbor scenes that Mr. Forkner has don 
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No. 60.—‘‘ Through the Woods,” 9 x 14 


This charming litttle bit of summer landscape was painted in Indiana and shows 
a winding road underneath the green trees. The shadows thrown athwart the road 
stand out in relief against brilliant bits of sunlight breaking through the foliage. No 
more charming bit of summer landscape could be imagined from anyone’s brush. 


No. 61.—‘‘Sunshine and Shadows,” 10 х 14 


is another bit of enchanting summer landscape painted at the edge of the woods. 
showing a road entering the woods, all painted with that brilliancy that makes us 
feel the play of sunlight and shadow. 
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No. 62,—“ First Snow in Woods,” 12 x 12 


Shows the beech trees in a landscape clad in its first mantle of snow. No more charm- 
ing bit of early winter landscape in water color could be imagined than this. 
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No. 63.—‘ Autumn Colors,” 16 х 13 


Brings to our view a fine old beech tree proudly arrayed in all its autumn glory along- 
side just the kind of road that would make pleasant traveling on such an enchanting 
gutuma day. Tender, refined and glorious is the foliage all through this beautiful 
work. 
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No. 64.—‘‘ Autumn”, 10 х 15 


On the hillside at the edge of the woods two beech trees with their broad spreading 
branches, under which the green of the valley shows makes as charming an autumn 
picture as one can desire. 


No. 65.--“ Russet Leaves,” 7 x 10 
Jack Frost had evidently done his work just before our artist painted this picture, 


as the foliage has that beautiful russet color with here and there a brighter note, 
which makes so enchanting the autumn landscape. 
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No. 66.—‘‘ Wharf Houses,” 9 x 1314 


Showing the wharfhouses at the harbor in Seattle, in the brilliant sunlight of autumn. 
The charming atmosphere of this little picture makes it a desirable picture for anyone. 


No. 67.—‘Through the Firs, Vashon Island, В. C.,” 2114 x 27 


The spot from which Mr. Forkner secured the subject for this beautiful picture was 
in one of the British Columbia islands along the Pacific Coast. The great venerable fir 
trees lend more dignity to this than one almost ever finds in a water color. The 
scene shows a road through the primeval forest. Mr. Forkner is very fond of the 
great trees of the Pacific Coast and has never painted them better than in this picture. 
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